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The puspope^of this studs was/ t© deterinini the irays 
in vhich th^ae tenth gr4de, English teabhSrs in a sub urban/ school 
distcict^ established procedural and academic routinaaJ Ti^^^ classes of 
.each teacher vare viUeotaped for the firkt t^n days oi school 
year, The teachars vera^s^actad bacaus^ thay tiught students of 
conparable ability, a^n^ b^'cause thay ifaDe confident enough of thsir ^ 
Qvn abilities that they vould not be thr^ate^ed by ektanii^e/ . 
observation. Ihirteen ^at^gorias of behavior ver^ dq^iv^d and ueed^'to 
coflipare the taachers, |par^icMlfLi:ly in the fol'lQving ^re^Si (1) 
teachers *^ptocadural atatasentdi (2) teachers* ^^sta^tesents concerning 
studfnt behavior; (3]P desists i and i^) ptudent gu^^bion^ cDncernlng 
procadure^^ Significant vafrlance vas fomid between zhm teachars, which 
could be. ejcplaln&d byjth^' differences ^n the kinds o£ learaing 
Activities used (lectaref! seat^worlCp um of an over hjsadj projector, 
and groupwork)# Howev4rt janalys^is of the videotapes sugc^sb that a 
major JEactor in the variance was the student expectation o£ the 
conseguences of be^vior that deviated from thp^ppescribed^ routine. 
This was clearly saenj in the way each ':each_er dealt Iwith unauthorized 
talking^ The conclusion is that teache::^be^avior during the first f#w 
class days has profound effect during fater^ sessions^ (fGl 
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/en^tional wlidom has long recognlied the need for sv*&€ture ahd/6rder^ 

In the secondary sc^Ql^ classroom. Statements such as -^Con ' t smll^/ 

Cllrlstmas" and "Start off hards you can always jease^u^ later o^^are commorl 

advice to beglnjnlng teachers and this advice Is art^ Indicator/of concern among , 

teachers for controlling the flow bf activities! In the classroom. It Is. self- 

^evidiint to anyone who has spent time In secondary schools that teachers vary 

widely In their' afall Ity .to do whatever Is necessary to create a productive and* 

orderly class^. 

" ' ^ . . ,\ _ . 

body of research evidence 1s gradually being ^accumulated that attests 

to the Importance of establishing classroom routines. To this point § most of 

the attention has been directed to the elerrfentary schobl. Emmer and Evertson 

(1980) coiflpared the beginning of school behaviors of two groups of teachers with 

initially comparable classes who were highly differentiated on their management 

effectiveness later , in the |chool year. They found strfking differences in 

initial behavior hanagfrnent activltleSp ? 

ft _ • . 

' The fnore effective managers had a workable system of rules and ' 
procedures which they taught to their students during the first \ ^ 
several weeks* They moni to rfed their students carefully, and djd ; 
not "turn them loose" without rarefuV directions. They .did not appear . 

\ 'to treat inappropriate behavior differently than the Tess effective 
managers 5 but they stopped It sooner* ^ Consequences of appropriate 
and unapproprlate behavior were clearer in their classrowiis and were 
applied more consistently. Thus these teachers , established their 
credibility early and they were predictable,, (Emmer & Evertson, 
1980,. p* 220.) ' 

^ ^ » V " , :^ ' k 



• ^ vYinger Xi979) in his study of te^char planning, suggested that use of 
routints can increase the effectiveness of fil-class time by dncreasing the 

stabiTity of activities and tharefore. increasing their predictability and that 

■ ' , ■ * • 

the use of routines also reducas the time lost to interruptioh. Tikunoff 

and Ward observed threp fourth, grade teachers f or\seven weeks and found that 
much time was spent by, these teachers on rule setting^ in sanctioning be- 
havior and in socializing the students into the teacher's system of rules and . 
procedures. After reviewing research on class^om structuring and teacher 
methods, Evertson amirLamFert (1977) concluded" that an optimal amount (^ tfacher 
controjl in classroom structuri^ng would increase time-on-task| decrease time ^ 
wasted through misbehavior and organizational activities and thus .increase ^ 
student achievement, ^ / * v 

At the junior high school level Markowitz and Hayman (1976) compared be- 
ginning teachers with teachers voted "best" by students. The differences 
found between the two groups were establisbment of control at the. beginning of 
the school^ years setting of expectations ,yafcademic reinforcement and behavior 
control. Using data obtained 1n the Junior High Classroom Organization Study^ 
Sanford and Evertson (1980) did case studies of three teachers selected because 
of theii* varying managerial effectiveness and found differences in the areas of 
teaching rules and procedures, consistency of enforcement and feedback,, clarity ^ 
knowledge and understanding of students students* accountabilityifor their v/ork, 
time use and class routines, standards for student behavior and maintaining a 
leadership role* They stated that these findings are consistent^ith those of 



the larger study. 



Purpose ^ / 

Tha purpose of the present study is to describe some ways three, tenth- 
grade English teachers In a suburban school district established proceduraT and 
academic routines at the beginning of a school year. 



Procedures; 




:' . KTwo 'classei oif ^e^ v1dta-ta,pad for the first ten 

day# ttf tH^-'schpot year. These teachers: had bBSn SFlert jdi strict '3" ~- 

^Erigllsh consul taint a^ccordlng to crltecla spwlflfed^^^ These 
.criteria were that the teachers slfeou Id be, tiajchi^ at the same 

grade level tp students of cbmparablg^|ib1l1tyv and that thay be confident enough 
of their ovim abilities that thi^ wd^^^ observa- 
tion during the first two whisks of the school ytar. The teachers selected were , / 
from the same building an* tneir clap rooms were all In the same area. One was' 
the department chairperson and t^ie|6hosen teachers taught from the same materials 
and often, planned together/ All tlireeyfi/ere Crated by the consultant arid the 
building principal ""as excellen^^ 

Since the study was expldr^pr^ in nature, no a priori systetn was established 
for the analysis of the video -^fes.l Doyle (1978) has suggested that looking 
for "regularities" - evejits that aif4 repeated over and over - and "anomalies'*', - * 
surprises, or events that d©n^t seem to fit standard behavior patterns - Is a 
usefuT way to discove^the bas1/c structure of a classroom. Ip order to de- V 
termine if there were, indeed differences among the three teachers in how they 
went.about the pro^ss of establishing, cohtSnt and -procedural routine the tanes 

were viewed in sequence. That^s, all three teachers' first day tapes were , ^ 

' ■ " ^ & - ' ■ - ■ 

examined^ then their second day ^ etc ^ 

: . . ^ ^ \ * ■ 

From this firsts impressionistic^ analysis 1t was apparent that there 

were ^'differences not only in how these three teachers conducted their classes^ 

but in the resultant feacher-student relationships and overaTl class climate. ^ 

.From.this initial analysfs thirteen relatively defined categories of behaviors 

wew denlved. These categories of behavior are described pelow, ' ■ 



Teacher Talk / 

1. Procedural - All statements by the teacher telling stuflents how to do 
something related to routine or to content. This Included such 'things 



as fining out attendance cards, heading on papersj doing assignments s 

t_ ■ , 1 '» ■ • 

= ■ . . , . 

Content - All statements^ and questions about content tha% were instruc- 
tional rather than procedural, " 

Behavior - All statements concerned with acceptable and unacceptable - 
behavior In the classroom such as respect for property ^ raising hajids, 
t^rdles s etc. 

' ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

4. Desists - Teacher statements and/or actions designed to halt or to 

reprimand students for unacceptable behavior. ' » 

5. AccpuntablMty - Statements by the teacher that indicate the things for 
which the students would be held^responsible^, * . . 

^Student Tal k ' 

1. Procedure - Student questions or comments concerning procedures to be 
followed. ^ ^ ^ /* : 

2. Content - Student questions or comments about content. ^ 
Interactions ^ * 

1. Teacher-initiated interactions with an Individual student. ^ 

2. Student-initiated interaction wl^th the teacher, ^ . \ . 
Activities ^ ^ ^ ; , 

1. Seat Work-Procedure - S^dents working at their desk on sdmelask not 
related to ci^itent. examples would be filling out attendance records,^ 
covering text books ^ fifing papers , in notebooks s etc. 

2. Seat work related to content. ^ ^ 

3. Group work, 

4/ No Task - Students ''just sittings" with no apparent assignment. 



. , ' In order to reduce the sixty Kours of videotaped ^data. to more manageable 
formi Tgach tape was viewed in five minute segments. At the end pf each five 
minute period^ t^e tape was stopped and a brl¥f narra1^^^ 
phasis on these thirteen categories. In cases_^f uncertainty the tape was re-- 
played to check the accuracy of the nS^rative. The flnul step in th$ data 
reduction process^ was to go through the written narratives^ tallying each of , 
the behaviors that occurred In each five minute segment. 

What resulted Was a time sampling of each of the categories that had been 
Identified i^n the Initial viewing. The percfefttages of the total of the five 
minute segment In which each of these behavibrl appeared are presented in table I 
It should be noted that, this does not represent total amount of time or number 
of oci^uriftences* This is simply a time sampling and whether the teacher made a 
brfef comment about the procedure or whether she talked for ^e entire segment 
a single tally would be made; Several different categories of behavior could 
occur In a singly segment* The average number of behavior categories per segment 
were 3.54 for teacher /A 5 3*09 for teacher B and 2.34 for teacher C, ^ 

^ Discussion. " ^ ^ 

It is .obvious that there was considerable variance in ^ch of the thirteen 
behavior categories. Much of this variance can be explained by differences in 
the kind of learning activities used. The predominant learning activity used by^ 
teacher A was a kind of fecture - recitation based^almost exclusively on the 
exercises in the textbook. This wps supplemented by some seatworkt once agaih 
usually taken frdm the textb^ook. Teacher B made much use of the overhead pro- ^ 
jeetor as a focal point for instruction. Her assignments^ v/hila covering the 
same general content as teacher A^conslsted^of^ having students generate words 
and original sentences. Within the first week she had students critiquing each 
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othersV work in pairs and moved from thert intd group work, Teabher C reliid 
- almos^t-lxcluslvely *on seatw6rk«- some pf which- was dtrectid toward answering' " 
pRimon queations, some focuse\^on contint related worksheets and spme on 
reading assignments. ' \ .r , ^ 

Since the focus of this study was to describe' how teachers establish 
procedural routine^^ the categories of particular interest were: (l) teachers' 
procedural statements; (2) teachers' statemerits concerning student behaviori ; % 
(3) desistSt and (4) , student questions concerning procedure. Differences among 
the classrooms in each of these behaviors are presented below. 

. ■. _ . . -V:" ^ ■,; v'. ."" ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ' ' ' 

One key^ for determining each teacher !s success in establ ishing routines 

- -' ^ ■ ^ " * ' 

was the category of desists. Though no inferential statistic were used, the 
percentage of segments in which the'^eacfier desisted students one or more time$> 



was quite different. Not only dtd the numbers; of desists vary but thf re was an 
obvious qualitative difference in the nature and jength of desistsV' Of -the 
eight segments in vyhich teacher B desisted students all but one consisted of a" 
re^ively soft "sh. " For teacher C the fiVe desists, consisted of 2 "sh*s,'* > 
2^ non-verbal desists and one reprimand. Teacher A's desists wer& longeri 
several times there was more than one desist per segment and many ^of the desists 
were characterized by threats.. For example/on the first day^ "Ladies control 
yourselves in the backs'* on the secondj day "Gentlemen^ and this does mot refer 
to all of yous I will have it quiet when you come Iri here. If not, you will hot 
be going to lunch*" Later in the week* "^I don't think' you all understand, ■ rm 
not going to put up with this noise - not at all - not one bit,"; Unlike teachers 
B and C the number of segments in which desists occurred in te^cher"A;s class - 
^d1d not decrease with the passage of time. , ^ ' ■ ^ ' ^ 

Repeated viewings of thtf tapes suggested that the differences found in ttie 
behaviors of the students as measured ^ the number of; desists could b? expTaihed 
by differences in the categories of teacher procedural statements and student 



prQcedural quistlons. feacher C ahd fewer segrn'ents in^whicK she made ^procedural 
stwenients. This IS accounted' for primarny by the ^^epondt^^ ' 
^ activity in her class. , The nature of hir procedural statements were quite 
slranar to those of teacher B and so the discussion that follows will deal ' 
pHmafijy with the qualitative^ differences between the .procedural corTimehts of 
teachers A and B. / _ ^ \ ^ \ 

, It win be noted th.at during this first two weeks of school both teachers 

\ \ ^ ^ ■ - ■ • ■ ' . . ' ^ 

Kand B made, procedural statOTents^ - gave some dlrectwn or instruction about how 
to do things - In three out of every four segments, Thereforei if proceduraT ' 

statements explain some of the differences In classroom' behavior among the^e / 

-' = . ^ I . ■ _ . ^ ' i ^ ■ . ,^ ^ ^ 

^ classes the differences would have to be In the\flual1ty ratlrer/than the'quantity 
of ^the statements* The procedural statements of teacher B seemed to be character 
Izad by cl ar1ty 5 detail * rationales and accountability. An example can be found 
on the very first day O'^cTass. The teacher told the students that they must buy 
a loose l^af notebook for their English class. She explained why it must he^ 
loom leaf rather than spiraTand held up* a notebook as an b;(ample. She told 
the students that all classwork must be kept in the notebook and must be in 
chronological order. The notebook was^ to be taken up each six weeks and would 
count m a daily g^ade. She told the students that everyonfe could mike §n A+ 
on the notebook if they just put papiers in each day. On the last day of tapes 

^ ^ ^ • / ' ^ ^ .... ■ -v' ■ -"^ V . - ^. ' 

(the tenth day pf class) the teacher .took a part of the jclass period to check 

thf Students' notebooks ^/to tell them 'everything that should be In it, t+ie proper 

order of papers and how to make corrections on papers. As an exampXe of the 

details of organizations students were to make their corrections on a clean^sheet 

of paper so thsit when the corrections were put in the*ndtebook they would be 

facing' the original paper and the teacher, would not* have to turn'the page to 

check the corrections, A totaT of about fifteen minutes was sperrt* on explanar 

tion and practice on notebook; procedures, ^ 



'In (CoKtrasti */hin teacher A was going over .ichooKpoTlciesr s to1d^ studerfts 
that'the policies book was to be put In their notebook. .At that pojnt sHiv ek^ . ; 
pTained that. they were tovbuy a loose leaf notebook for thfeirvEnglisK elass,^ The 
■ entire ixpTanation lasted less than seconds. Several times ih the r^alning , 
nine class days the teacher would s^y ^th^t an assighment w^s to be put in the ' 
notet>ook^ but no systematic expl ana t16n of the^purpdse of the notebook or the - 
kinds of things to grf in It was^given^ / , ' ^ 

One other example'^wiTl ilTustjr'ate the diffeif^ence tn procedyre, this time 



J with a content assigninent on day 4, Teacher B foTl owed her usual procedijre of 
walking around the classroom .as 'she talked. She told students to getyout a 
clean, sheet of paper/ put a full headings and title the paper ^'Noun Listv'- 
She turned on an overhead projector tfiat contamed the ihstructions^j^long with 
several categories into wh1l:h nouns could 'brf:placed. Examples of categories ^ i " 
included: places /Where you wbuld. rather be right ^oWs. things I can see f^^^o^my 
window^ arid -so forth* She told students to select fp-ur categories and writer five" 
nouns in ^eith^ of the categories. She remlrided them ;to watch their spelling and / 
capitalization and told them tg use a dictionary if there was any doubt. 

^ Students^egan work1ng.on thji assigrimen^ questions. The teacher 

Interrupted in.fif few minutes to tell the students that 'they were to brwg these 
noun lists to class the next day, and, since It was time for the be1T, they- 
were to get read^^to^leave. The next dayVthe teacher polhtad at pairs of 
students and told them that they were partners. She then told them to trade 
noun lists With thejr ^partner and tb classify each noun as common, proper i 



abstract, teTling whether or not the/noun was cMppund, Jhey were to write 

the classification beside the noun/. One student asked a procedural questijon 

:and the teacher explained and gave an example* With-no more questions students^ 

began to work. ' » ' ' ■ ■ " . " 
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' In contrast", te|cher A gave a homework assignment on the third day of 
class* Repeated VI ewlngs of the taple^ did not provide a clear understanding of ^ 
the nature^ of the assignment^ The stildents were to write some kinds of 
Gomposition containing descriptive adjectives: There were numerous procedural 
questions from the studints during the next two f1ve»m1nute segments. These 
included: "What-shouTd we wrjte on?"^ "Do you \Sant a paragraph or dust 
sentenGes?'^ "Do you want us to underline the adjectives?." , ''Is this to^ be 
done tonight?", etc* ' '/ V 

■ . • ' Discussion • ^ 

Three teachers 1n" very simrlar teaching situations exhibited pronounced 
differences in the procedures and routines ttiey established for teaching tenth 
grade English, The quantatlve data^ while they highlight some of these difference 
are irisufficignt to explain the differential effects as indicated by the differ- 
ences among the teachers with respect to ^he number of desists and statements 



about behavtor. When, combined with a qualitative analysis the data at least 
-suggest some hypotheses about the establ/ishment of claftroom routines at the 
senior high school level. / 

Good (1977), Mehan (1974), Yinger. (1979) , and others have documented the 



emphasis placed on. the establishment of routines 1n the early elementary school , 
The Texas Junior High School studies (Sanford & Evertsoh, 1980) have shown that 
middle or junior high school teachers also spend time teaching routines. The 
'data from this study suggest that there may be little actual teaching of 
routines in the senior high school, 'With the exception of teacher B^^s instruc- 
tion and practice In procedures for putting papers In a notebook and making 
corrections on these papers , there was no planned Instruction on routines. All 
three teachers to>d the. students their expectations concerning hand raising^ 
entering the room^ leaving the room, passing in papers, headings, etc*, but 



M't was done in such a way as to suggest that they assumed that the students 
already knew the routines and th^t they jwere simply reminding them of them. 

High school teachers may assume that the students entering their classes 
at the beginning of the year have had from eight to el_ 
tion and practice in classroom behavior patterns and therefore they simply 
need to be told which particular beh^iors are expected in this class. If 
this assumption on the , part of the teacher is correct^ then the differential 
behavior patterns found in the three classes in this study would have to be 
explained by some factor or factors unique to that class. The possible 
explanations could be a difference in the nature of the students/ a difference 
in the way of telling^ or a difference in the students expectations of the 
consequences of inappropriate behavior patterns. * ^ 

There was nothing in the student assignment plan at that school that would 
lead to wide differences among students assigned to the three teachers. The 
teachers spent approximately the same amount of time during the first \fwo days 
going over behavior and activity routines. There wereg however^ differences 1n 
how the teachers went about the telling process, ^ Teacher A went very rapidly 
through the school student handbooks reading sections, stressing some as beirig 
Important in her room. She then used the same process for her own expectations, 
covering several potentially important routines in a single five minute segment. 
During the remainder.of the two weeks, as a new routine sucK as headings on 
papers, handlng'^irt papers , etc. was introduced it was given the same cursory 
treatment. She frequently used threats such as detention, lowered grades, etc, 
for failure to confonn to, the prescribed behavior* 

' By contrasts teacher B's preserttation of classroom procedures' was character' 
ized by organization and specificity. Each academic procedura,! routine was 
explained at length. Illustrations were Cised, and the reasons for the particular 



routine were given, . Students were given a handout explaining the routines 
and were frequently reminded during the weeks to follow the prescribed pro- 
cedures* . ^ ^ 

Teacher C dictated her expectations to the students and they were then 
placed in the students' notebook. Of the three', she spent the lewt amount 
of time explaining routines during the two weeks but had the fewest questions 
from students about procedures. Her explanations were clear but they were not a 
Specific as those of teacher B. ^ ' 

Analyses of the tapes suggest that a major^f actor accounti^ng for the dif- 
ferences In the three classes was the student expectation of the consequences 
of behavior that deviated from the prescribed routines. This is perhaps most 
clearly seen in the way in which the three teachers managed unauthorized talking 
Teacher B required students to raise their hands if they wished to say something 
to another student* On the second day of class^ a §1M was talking to her 
neighbor across the aisle* The teacher asked her if she wished to say some- ^ 
thing* The student said no and stopped talking. Almost Immediately she started 
talking again* The teacher went to the student's desk and t^ilked qdietly to her 
for a while* The conversation was Inaudible on the tape^ but it was clear that 
the student's talking was the subject of the conversation* This student was not 
called down for talking again during the two weeks* Jhis teacher was the only 
one who used group work activities during the observational period and the 
talking in these activities was quiet and required only two mild desists. 

On the first day of schools teacher A stated that there would be no un- 
authorized talking in her clasSi Many times during the remainder of the tapej^ 
classes she called down students and the entire class. Statements such as "I 
wjll not have thks talking" and "If you want to go to lunch you had better get , 
quiet" were made frequently. Threats ^ften accompanied the desists. Her class 
had the most unauthorized talking and there was no apparent lessening of the 
amount or volume with the passage of time. . ' - ■ 



/ 

/ ' 



^cher/C made no statement to .the cjass about^^nsuthorized talking. In 
factt abou^ five minutes before the end of class on the .first day she^ told 
the studerfts that since they had probably not had a chartce to visit'with 
\ their friends that they could use this time for that purpose* Unl ike , the other 
two classes there was usually a buzz of conversation at the beginning of a 
class and the teacher gave no discernable signal that she was ready for class « 
.to begin. Occasionally students would say "sh" when they percieved that class 
vyas about to start* Just before the teacher^ began to talk students stepped 
talking.; They di<l not talk whiVe the teacher was talking^ Howevert during 
seatwork it was not unusual to see two or more students "talking quietly* . It 
was apparent that the teacher was aware of the talking, but she apparently did 
not perceive It as unauthorized. . ^ 

Whether students accept and abide by the academic and procedural routines 
that a teacher attempts to establish appearSt then, to be a function^of a . . 
I variety of factors. Among those factors are the clarity and specificity with 
which the routines are presentedp the quality of individual interpersonal 
contacts between teacher and students , and the hls^ry of certain accountability 
for violating proeedural routines. . - 

Teacher B appeared to have excellent rapport with the students. Shd* smiled 
^ ' and joked, but at the same time she communicated to the students that they were 
there to work^ and that the consequence of failure to comply were serious* 
Students came into her room and- began copying the assignment from the board 
even before the tardy bell rang/ She constantly roamed the room, stopping and 
talking with individual students at their desks. Her assignments were very de- 
" tailed and students knew what they would be accountable for. There was very 
little unauthorized tal king even when students had finished an assignment and 
had nothing to do. She was able to conduct complicated teaching strategies with' 
a minimum of confusion, , 
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; Teacher C had a very quiet Hoyce which she nev&r raised. She,, too., moved^ 
*about the room and initiated many contacts with individual student^. Her teachin 
procedures^ consisted primarny of seatwork activities, many of wh1c^\lasted all 
period* The attitude of the students appeared to- be that they would never ,thii1k 
of not doing what Mrs.C told them to do. The climate in her class was much more 
relaxed than €ltJier of the other two and there was much more non-content *1nter= 
action in her class during down time. Her directions to the students were- less 
specific, probably due to the simple nature of many of the activities. 

Teacher A appeared to put the inost effort into the establishment of routines 
with the Ijast success. Studeryts o-^en were confused about what they were to do. 
This confusion r^sylted in many questions and an Increase in the amount of time 
it took to get an activity started. She seldom left the front of the room and ^ 

^ i ' • ' ■ ■'■ ■ ' ■■ 

most of her contacts with individual students were initiated by the student 
rather than t^e teacher. ^ There Was tens'lon In the room much' of the time.^ 
Threats and arguments between students and teacher were not uncommon. 

Conclusions > 

The data from this study suggest that pe convent^'onal^ wisdom referred to 
In the opening paragraph is both true and false* What teachers do during the 
first few class days appears to have profound effects during later class sessions* 
Whether teachers smiVe or talk tough , however, does not appear to be critical 
behaviors* Teacher A almost never smiled and frequently issued dire th^ea-^s 
and yet her class. had by far the greatest amount of deviant behavior. ^ 

Secondary school classrooms are In many ways simpler than elementary 
classrooms. They are characterized by whole group Instruction and seldom u$e 
differentiated activities* Students have learned nearly all of th^ routines 
and procedures needed and It Is oqly some variation of these that needs to^be 
taught. The ability to describe clearly the. specific routines to be used, to 



plan and implement activities^ that involve the student, and to cojnmunlcate 
unambiguously to students ^r^eacher's expectatio^»for behavior se^ms to 
an essential prerequisite for a class that runs smoothly and efficiently* 
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